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His especial keeping the lives of Princes," and in faith in this
maxim he and others have followed the Prince's career
through its dreary length till he ended as a hanger-on at
Continental courts, heavy, red-faced and bloated, a woman-
beater and a drunkard, having destroyed Jacobite loyalty as
effectively as Cumberland had destroyed the Jacobite armies.
The historical research spent on him might have been better
spent upon the fate of his followers. The brutal order of the
Duke on the day of battle was paralleled by his actions after-
wards. His cruelty worried even his supporters. "The lord
president," he wrote to London, "wishes for lenity, if it can
be*with safety, which he thinks, but I don't" "I find them
a more stubborn and villainous set of wretches than I imagined
could exist,55 he added in further excuse a month or so later.
His ferocity made London society ashamed. The Londoners
revived his slang name of Nolkejumskoi: what that peculiar
word was meant to convey no one knows, but it was not
complimentary. They joked about his enormous fat body,
which had to edge itself sideways through a door; they even
did not repudiate the nickname of Butcher that the Jacobites
fastened on him. But in a sense they were ungrateful and
unjust; Cumberland was only doing their work for them, and
doing it thoroughly.
The laws that were passed in London seconded and made
permanent his achievement. He was breaking the resistance
of the Highlanders for the moment; the new laws broke it for
ever. The feudal rights and organization of the clans were
abolished. No exception was made: the Gordons were treated
no differently from others, though they had stayed loyal to
King George. Even the most harmless symbols of clan loyalty
were prohibited; the wearing of the kilt and even the playing
of the bagpipes were forbidden, and the ban was not lifted for
some thirty years. The avowed intention of the reforms was
that " a sheriff's writ should run" in the Highlands as securely
and certainly as it ran everywhere else. This intention was
achieved: up to the cliffs of Caithness there was no place at all
that was not obedient to Whitehall. All the Highlands
observed the laws of Parliament, and lived on the same system
as did the Lowlands and Britain.